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DR. WILLIAM AGLIONBY, F.R.S. 


THE biographical dictionaries have not done 
justice to Dr. William Aglionby, a diplo- 
matist and author from the time of Charles IT. 
to that of Queen Anne.* His parentage 
and the date of his birth are obscure: in a 
work of no great authority, written about 
1705, he is said to be “ turned of sixty years 
old”? and to be the son of a clergyman in 
Cumberland.t Aglionby is a good Cumber- 
land name, but he does not appear to belong 


* Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ (1794) 
Is an unsatisfactory account of him. to the 
notice of John Aglionby, Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. For attempts to supplement this, 
pod Gentleman's Magazine, \xiv. 686, 798; Ixv. 


t+‘ Memoirs of the Secret Service’ of John 
Macky, pp. 153-4, 


to the landed Aglionbys whose genealogies 
are printed. In dedicating a book to William, 
fourth Earl of Devon, he writes of his par- 
ticular obligations to that nobleman’s 
family, obligations laid on him “ not only 
in my infancy, but even some days after 
my birth; and so generously contrived that 
they are like to last as long as I live.’’* 
What these were it seems useless to 
conjecture, nor can much be said about 
Aglionby’s youth and education. In a book 
published in 1669, and almost certainly 
written by him, there is a phrase (“ within 
this twenty-five years I do not remember 
any ill accident but this ’’+) which seems to 
imply that his recollections of the United 
Provinces go back to the early forties, but 
he may be speaking only of what he has 
heard from others. 

The first firm ground in his life is reached 
in 1667, when, on the proposal of Sir Anthony 
Morgan, he is elected to the Royal Society. 
On that occasion he is described as ‘* M.D.,” 
and it appears that he had taken this degree 
at Bordeaux: ten years later the Duke of 
Ormonde, as Chancellor of the University of, 
Oxford, asks for a grace for him to take the 
same degree there and refers to “his diplo- 
from Bordeaux. In the summer 
of 1678 he appears as secretary to Sir William 
Temple, then Ambassador in Holland.|| At 
some date before 1688 he was given an 
appointment in the Post Office, which he kept 
after the Revolution of that year,’ and this 
is no doubt the reason why, in his later work 
as a diplomatist, he was frequently in charge 
of postal negotiations. In the first year 
of William and Mary he was again at The 
Hague as secretary to Lord Dursley, the 


** Painting Illustrated’ (1685), dedication. 
LP a Present State of the Low Countries,’ 
363. 

t Birch, ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ ii. 
203, 207-8. Aglionby served on the council in 
1683-4 and 1686-7 (ibid., iv. 231, 237, 505). 


§ Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS. at 
Kilkenny, New Series, iv. 618. This seems to 
disprove the statement of Macky (loc. cit.), 
that Aglionby was “bred to the civil law.’’ 
Ormonde says that he was highly recommended 
by Lord Longford. Mr. R. L. Poole, the Keeper 
of the Archives of the University of Oxford, 
kindly informs me that the Register of Convoca- 
tion contains no record of the matter. 

|| His dispatches, July 26-August 5, are in the 
Public Record Office, State Papers, For., 


p- 


Holland, 207. 

4 Macky (loc. cit.); receipt for £20 granted 
by the King for service in the Post Office, May 24, 
1689 (Bodleian MS. Rawlinson, H. 306, fo. 8). 
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new Envoy Extraordinary.* Here, besides 
the regular work of a secretary, he. took 
charge of one special piece of business, the 
attempt to induce the Dutch’ to stop. their 
postal service to Spain and Italy cues 
France, and to use the new packet-boats 
which Major Wildman, the English’ Post- 
master-General, had set running between 
Falmouth and Corunna. The Dutch were 
not to be persuaded, in spite of the good 
reasons set out by Aglionby in an anonymous 
pamphlet: ‘ Quelques considérations sur la 
nécessité d’interdire le commerce des lettres 
avec la France.’ He stayed little more than 
a year in The Hague : in November, 1690, he 
returned to England and was succeeded by 
Matthew Prior, whose poem, ‘ The Secretary,’ 
describes so pleasantly the emenities of the 
position. t 

In January, 1691/2, Aglionby embarked for 
Spain with the special mission of. per- 
suading the Spaniards to make the postal 
restrictions which the Dutch had _ refused.t 
The negotiations lasted from March to 
November, but the Spaniards refused to 
favour the sea route by closing any other. In 
the autumn of 1693 Aglionby left Barcelona 
on his way to Italy, having been appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Duke of Savoy.§ 
His ship was wrecked on the coast of Corsica 
and he was robbed of all his money, but he 
arrived at Turin early in 1694. The dignity 
of a Minister abroad was apt to be greater 
than his emoluments, and Prior wrote to 


The arrival of Ruvigny, Marquis of Galway, 
as General and Envoy Extraordinary made 
his presence in Turin superfluous and his 
mission ended in the summer of 1694.* 
After the Treaty of Ryswick it was 
necessary to make new postal arrangements 
with the French, and Aglionby took charge 
of the work at Calais, where be treated with 
Payot, the Farmer-General of the French 
osts.t In December, 1698, he was back in 
sondon,t In February, 1700/1, he ar- 
rived again in Spain, with no diplomatic 
character, but carrying a letter of the King 
of England, and he continued there until 
the summer, his mission causing suspicion 
amongst the opponents of the new Bourbon 
King of Spain. On the appointment of 
Lord Nottingham as Secretary of State, 
Aglionby and Warre got employment in 
the Secretary’s office.|| In the autumn of 
the same year he went to Switzerland as 
Envoy Extraordinary.{ In 1704 Notting- 
ham resigned and the new Secretary, Sir 
Charles Hedges, sent Aglionby notice of 
his recall.** His successor, Abraham 
Stanyan, was not appointed until the next 
and Aglionby’s career was not 
entirely ended by the change of Ministers 
at home. On his way back to England in 
May, 1705, he received orders to stop at 
Frankfort for further instructions.{t{ 
These, however, if he got them, did not 


* Dispatches of March 24/April 3, July 14/24, 
694, 


Dorset, the Lord Chamberlain :—‘‘ Some} 1694 


people flatter me'that I may not be forgot 
in this great harvest with few labourers, since 
Aglionby, Cresset, and Stepney, who are 
already working, are journeymen as I am, 
have about the same estates at home, and 
are sent to preach politics as the Apostles 
were on a better errand, without purse or 
scrip.”’|| Aglionby was miserably em- 
barrassed for money and did little business. 


* His dispatches are in State Papers, For., 
Holland, 221. At first they were addressed to 
Vernon, but, from June 20/30, 1690, by order of 
Lord Nottingham, Secretary of State, to Warre. 


+ Prior’s dispatch of November 14, 1690, in 
State Papers, For., Holland, 221. 


t Luttrell, ‘ Brief Historical Relation,’ ii. 333. 
Aglionby’s Spanish dispatches are in State Papers, 
For., Spain, 75. 

§ His dispatches for this mission are in State 
Papers, For., Savoy and Sardinia, 26. On Decem- 
ber 19, 1693, he appointed R. Powis, gentleman, 
to act for him at the receipt of the Exchequer 
(Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1557-1696, p. 332). 


|| Hist. MSS. Comm., Longleat Papers, iii. 15. 


+ Longleat Papers, iii. 200, 201, 203, 207. 

Ibid., iii, 301. 

§ Luttrell, v. 21. His dispatches, in State 
Papers, For., Spain, 75, run from March 13/23 
to July 14/24, 1701. See also Gaedeke, ‘ Die 
Politik Oesterreichs in der Span. Erbfolgefrage,’ ii. 
107-8; Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau, 
8rd Ser., iii. 336. 

|| Warre’s letter of May 24/June 3, 1702, to 
Lord Cutts. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Chequers 
Court Papers, p., 107). 

q Luttrell, v. 213-4. His dispatches are in 
State Papers, For., Switzerland, 10, together with 
a report on his mission and on the condition of 
the Swiss cantons, written after his return, but 
without date and apparently incomplete. The 
date, July 6, 1705, on the title page of the volume 
is probably the date of this report. His cor- 
respondence with his ‘old friend Hill during 
this mission is in ‘ The Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Right Hon. Richard Hill, ed. Blackley, 
to which is prefixed a facsimile of Aglionby’s 
signature. 

** Hist. MSS. Comm., First Report, Appendix, 
Hatton Collection, p. 15. 

+t Luttrell, v. 547, 

tt Ibid., 553. 


ROD 
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delay him long; Lord Godolphin wrote on 
September 3/14 to Robert Harley :—“T 
have left off expecting the foreign letters. 
Mr. Aglionby, who was here yesterday, told 
me he stayed at the Brill forty days for a 
wind.”’* With this reference to postal 
services the life of Aglionby appropriately 
ends. He died on November 28/December 7, 
1705.¢ 

Besides the pamphlet of 1690 which has 
been mentioned, his literary works were 
three :—(1) ‘ The Present State of the United 
Provinces of the Low Countries,’ in three 
books, by W. A., Fellow of the Roval Society 
(1669, second edition 1670): a work much 
inferior to the famous ‘ Observations’ of Sir 
William Temple, which superseded it in 
1673. (2) ‘ Painting Illustrated in Three 
Dialogues, containing Observations upon 


= Longleat Papers, i. 74. 

t ‘New State of Europe’ November, 1705; 
Boyer, ‘ History of the Reign of Queen Anne,’ 
Appendix, p. 40. : 
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the Art, together with the Lives of the Most 
Eminent Painters’ (1686, reprinted in 1719 
with the title ‘Choice Observations upon 
the Art of Painting, &c.’). The Lives are 
translated from Vasari and the dialogues 
are intended “to make painting familiar 
to the nobility and gentry of the nation.” 
(3) ‘The Opinion of Padre Paolo given to 
the Lords the Inquisitors of State, in what 
manner the Republic of Venice ought to 
govern themselves, &c.’ (1689). 

The personal description of Aglionby in 
the ‘Characters * attributed to John Macky 
is this :—‘‘ He hath abundance of wit, and 
understands most of the foreign languages 
well, knows how to tell a story to the best 
advantage; but has an affected manner of 
conversation ; is thin, splenetick and tawny 
complexioned, turned of sixty years old.’”* 
Swift adds, “‘ He had been a papist.”’+ 

G. N. 


* Macky, pp. 153-4. 
+ Works, ed. Scott (1814), x. 315, 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 12 8. vii. 485; ix. 85, 105.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 
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Cross Keys .. 
*Cross Keys.. 
icks’ Ha 


1769 Beaver’s ‘ Memorials of Old Chelsea,’ 
1892, p. 341. 


Opposite the “Cock and Mag- 1754 Simpson’s ‘London Taverns and 


eo? >; Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ 
p. 

1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

1724 The Daily Post, Oct. 9. 


St. John’s Street, close to old 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


p. 383. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘Survey’; Hare i. 199. 


Cross Keys .. .. Wood Street, west of Honey 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


Lane Market, Cheapside 
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1749 T.evander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Crown ie .. Bow Lane, Cheapside 1753 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Crown .. Basing Lane 1720 ‘Lordon Topographical Record,’ 
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Crown Margaret’s Hill 1732 * Parish Clerks’ Beieene of London, 
p- 
Crown Highgate Thornbury, v. 414. 
Crown Acton 1723 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
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Duke of Cumberland 
Duke of Hamilton.. 
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by Topham) 


Duke’s Head 


ag 
East India .. 
Edinburgh Castle 


Elford’s 

Equestrian .. 

Farthing Pie House 
(ater ‘‘ Green 
Man ’’) 

Feathers 


Lombard Street, Whitefriars 
King Street, Seven Dialls 

New Bond Street 6 
Downing Street, Westminster .. 


1753 
1727 


Aldgate Hill Street 


Fleet Street 1789 
Lombard Street... 1731 
Billingsgate 1732 
Sherrard Street, Golden neues 1787 
Billingsgate 1742 
Gravel Street, Hatton Garden. 1730 
Conduit Street .. 1744 
Drury Lane = 
New Palace Yard -. 1720 
Thames Street, north side, be- 1745 
tween St. Mary’ s Hill and St. 
Dunstan’s 
Ludgate Hill, near Ave Maria — 
Lane 
Near St. Martin’s Lane ern 
Richmond 1739 
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“Coldharbour and “ Der- 
went Lodge,” High Road, 
Whetstone, N.20 
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George Yard, Lombard Street . 1719 
Southwark 1782 
Near site of Great Portland 1724 
Street Railway Station .. 1745 
Old Fish Street... 1732 


Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916, 
Wheatley’s ‘ Bond Street,’ p. 23. 
Humphreys’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 208. 
Thornbury, iii. 392. 
Demolished 1828. 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 181. 
‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p- 385. 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix. 1916. 
& Q.’ Mar. 5, 1921, p. 196. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 179. 
General Advertiser, Mar. 19. 
Sydney’s ‘ XVIIIth Century,’ i. 197, 
Marquess of Bath MSS., iii. 387. 
Daily Post, Nov. 19. 
Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


1916, 
1916, 


‘London Topographical Record,’ 
ii, 87. 
. & Q’, July 31, 1920, p. 97. 
and Herts & Q.’, 1897, 
iii, 119. 
Simpson’s ‘Suburban Taverns,’ p. 47, 


Existing title-deeds. 


Thornbury, vi. 79. 
Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


p. 5. 
‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p-. 395. 


Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


42. 
tae * Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
Thornbury, iv. 407. 
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Chancelior’s * Fleet Street,’ p. 23. 
Larwood, p. 59. 
Larwood, p p- 59. 
Timbs’s ‘ Clubs’ p. 463. 
D.N.B., art T. Topham. 
Copy of Court Rolls of the Manor 
of Hampstead 
Public Advertiser, Jan. 2 4 
Chancellor’s ‘ Strand,’ p. 329. 
Public Advertiser, Jan. 1. 
Simpson’s ‘City Taverns 
Masonry.’ 
Daily Courant, June 16. 
Humphreys’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 137. 
Clinch, 47. 
Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
Thornbury, iv. 432; 
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v. 256. 
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p. 123. 
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Feathers Grosvenor Street West (now — _  RBylands, A.Q.C., vol. iii. 1890. 
Hobart Place) — Thornbury, 
Larwood, p. 
Feathers .. Near the Prerogative Court, 1702 Portland Mss., Papers, ii, 34. 
Doctors’ Commons 
Feathers At the ad of King Street, Rich- 1770 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
mon 
Flask Ebury Street 1765 Simpson’s ‘Suburban Taverns,’ p. 
51. 
Fleece aie .. York Street, Covent Garden... — Thor nbury, iii. 285. 
Gomme’s G.M.L., part xv., p. 171. 
Fountain Stocks Market .. 1705 London ‘Topographical Record, 1907, 


Fountain .. Fleet Street, at No. 17 .. 


iv. 11 
1749 Heiron’ ‘Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 
Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet Street,’ p. 33. 


Fountain Bucklersbury 1724 * London ‘Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 108. 
Fountain Katherine Street, Strand — Simpson’s ‘London Taverns and 
Masonry,’ 
—  Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ 246, 
— _Larwood, p. 494-6. 
Fountain Ludgate Hill 1744 Publie Advertiser, May 8. 
— ‘London ‘Topographical Record,’ 
1903, p. 76. 
Fountain Cheapside 1710 * London Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 41. 
Fountain On site of ‘‘ Simpson’s”’ in the 1704 Capt. 7. F. eg MSS. (Hist. 
Strand MSS. Com.), p. 
1704 Ld. Godolphin to Bath 
MSS., 1904, i. 64. 
1707 Sir Richard Steel to Prue, Oct. 22. 
1715 Simpson’s ‘London Taverns and 
Masonry, p. 32. 
1723. Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
1742 Walpole to Mann, Feb. 18. 
a Basil Williams’s ‘ Life of Chatham,’ 
1915, i. 87. 
—  ‘Timbs’s ‘ Clubs,’ p. 421. 
Fountain .. .. Clare Street, Clare Market 1745 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
*Fox.. Par .. Brewer Street ar 1753 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
*Fox.. ate .. Castle Street, Southwark 1753 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Fox’s % Bow Street t 1778- 80 Annual Feast of the Society of 
Artists. 
Fox-under-the-Hill Strand, south side, at No. 75... — Thornbury, iii. 97 and 101. 


Fox-under-the-Hill Denmark 
Franks es .- Mitre Court, Fleet Street 


Thornbury, vi. 284. 
1720 Daily Courant, Sept. 27. 


J. DE CASTRO. 


(To be continued.) 


ALDEBURGH. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 
1625-1649. 
(See 12 S. viii. 506, and references there 
given ; ix. 26.) 

Tue “ Order Book” containing the orders 
made by the Bailiffs and Burgesses from 
1549, 3 Edw. VI., to 1631, is still in the 
possession of the Corporation. The orders 
refer to many matters concerning the 
government of the town and of the fishery, 
elections, straying of swine, lambs, geese 


and ducks, trading and residence of non- 
freeman, &c. 

Under date 1631/2, 17 Jan.—Bailiffs not 
to be absent on election day, nor at any 
other time by the space of a month together, 
under a penalty of £10. (In the case of 
James Burwood the mitigated fine of 2s. 

was imposed.) 

Under the same date—for the better 
decent order and habit of the Bailiffs and 
Chief Burgesses, and that they in their 
several offices may be known and distin- 
guished from other free burgesses, and for 
the more credit of the town, it is ordered 
that the said Bailiffs and Burgesses shall 
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every of them before the feast day of 
Easter next ““make him a comelie and 
decent gown of blacke cloth or black stuff, 


RENTES. 


Reevd : of Richard Usher for half a yeeres 
fearme for the North Mill and Close due 
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00 


faced with furre, and guarded about with| March 25th, 1641 05 00° 
velvett or ballimente lace, the sleeves| Of Robt Fowler for a yeeres fearme for 
thereof to be laid with the same lace” to + ipeie he useth due march = 
be worn upon “the Saboth dayes or! 9 90 06 08 
~ ‘ f John Hills for a yeeres fearme for the 
Soundayes” at the Church, and at all| howse he dwell in due at St. Michaell 
times of meeting at the Hall ; under penalty 1641 be oe ra .. 01 04 00 
of five shillings for every offence. Rd of Alexander woodrofe for Rent for the 
Having regard to the late coal strike ne, —_g ea whole yeere due os 
esent pa iti chae 02 00 00 
follo Recvd of Everard woode for rent for the 
aimos two yeeres and a half due 
-to- at St Michae 40 00 
1643, 29 Sept.—‘* Whereas heretofore our| Of Richard Usher for half a yeeres fearme 
usuall Fewell and Firinge in this Towne er — mill and close due at St Michaell 
have bin sea coales and wood, and now 94 00 00 
; topes Recvd: of Henry Lawrence for usinge the 
by reason of restraynte of trading to and! Towne ground for one yeere due at St 
from Newcastle that Fewell of coales cannot} Michaell 1641 00 08 00 
be had, in liew whereof many of the in-| Of Thomas Midowe for rent for the lyme kell 
habitants of this Towne buy and burne 00 16 00 
eomond wil - lor a veeres fearme 
lags for the shopps she useth due then .. 01 06 08 
g 1€V | Of Margaret Thompson widd: for a yeeres 
should bee cast into the streete, muckell,| fearme for the Towne howse due March 
or any other place amongst or neere any 25th 1641 3 a ao -+ 01 00700 
howses or other materialls which are subject | VICTUALLERS. 
to take fyer . . it oases ordered and Recvd: Of Margaret Garrard widd: for a 
decreed by the now Bailyffes and greater|~ fyne for victualline 13 00 
part of the Capitall Burgesses’ that no| Of Henry Titfall for the like .. 0 11 00 
one shall henceforth cast any flagg or heath | Of Ann Arnold » ” 0 02 06 
or ember into any street, muckhill, or i Richard Litborne 0 05 00 
other place, but that all shall be carried to f Aslack Browne 0 11 00 
Of Anthonie Palmer 0 05 00 
the seaside and cast into the sea, under) Of ‘peter Jessup 0 07 00 
penalty of 3s. 4d.” Of Samuell Dowrie 0 05 00 
Mr. Sweyne is the “godly man” men-} Of Thomas Wyard 0 08 00 
tioned by William Dowsing in his Journal. | of Rose Dymar | is 0 05 vd 
Unfortunately it does not mention in the) 13 
Paymentes whether the mulled beere | 
and fyre’ were supplied by Mistress | RECEIPTES. 
Howldine before or after the lecture—so we Reeva: for breaking the ground for the 
do not know if his persuasive powers were buriall of the bodie of Edmond Bixbie in 
assisted by the calming potion; but poor | 08 
3] is ecva.: or reaking e groun n 
Mr. Topeliff acggilgie chee gy great disfavour | Church for the buriall of John Hunt 0 06 08 
at this time on account of his Romish'! Reevd: of Mr: John Blowers for one yeeres 
practices, and probably Mr. Sweyne was | use of 401i due at St Michaell 1641..° 2 16 00 
responsible ** for levelling the Ascents”’ in Recvd: of Mr: Edward Cockett for one 
the chancel and other worke.”’ yeeres = 40ii 00 
rd: tall for a bu 
16 FYNES & DEFAULTES 41 
Reevd: of Mr Henry Cheney for a fyne for 
not wearinge his gowne accordinge to an 16 PAYMENTES, 41 
order made oe oe +» 005 06 paid Mr Willm Baker his quarters wags 
Recvd : of John Booth for a fine for his free- for beinge Towne Clerke due at Christ- 
dome brought on by Mr Bailife John mas 1640... ase fe ere .. 03 00 00 
Bence by his place ae +» 0 06 08 pd John Cotiington and his ptners for draw- 
Reevd: of James Burwood for his default ing the ptable ditche betwixt the Towne 
in appeerance upon Michaelmes Marsh and Crosse for 82 rodd at thre pence 5 
day .. ae i ex -- 0 02 00 the rodd paid for the Townes pte .. 10 05 
Reevd: of George Leace for his fyne to be pd Thomas Smith for carrying the sub- 
xeused for servinge in son for Cham- sidie rolls to Snape two sevall tymes & 
2 00 00, staying there one night fs 00 03 09 
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to Robt Fowler to enter an ac*n for ae er 
Coopers horse - 00 00 
pd John Knights for ‘horse hyre to vide to 
yoxford Court when he was one of the 
quest men .. 00 04 
More to him (Willm Baldwine) for Comunion 
wyne for 32 quarts of sack at xvid the 
quart 02 02 
Pd Richard Boone for wyne for the Comunion 
sevall tymes as p_ booke 
2 02 
Richard Boone for chargs ‘at his in 
wyne and dyett the Lord of warrick his 
sonne being there .. 
pd Mris: Howldine for coyne “heere and fyre 
on saturday Novemb: 27th Mr: Sweyne 
did preach then 00°30 
More to her on the Munday ‘after when the 
agreement was made wh Mr Sweyne for 
lecturer heere . 61 00 
pd John Beale for levelling ‘the Ascents in 
the Chauncell and other worke and for 
lyme 00 08 
pd John Dowe for trimyng the Towne Mus- 
ketts 00 09 
To willm Constance for a drum heade 00 02 
pd for Canvis for catteridgs for the Ord- 
nance 00 01 
pd for 4 collers of bandoleers for the Townes 


16 PAYMENTS. 42 


More to him (Robert Fowler) for _— the 
eight of clock bell 00 1 
pd Thomas Aldres for 3 “vards and di a qr of 
black broad cloath at 13s. 4d. p yard i a 
coffine cloath 2 01 
More to Mr: Pootey for entertainment P Mr 
Sweyne at his house at his agreement with 
the Towne - 02 00 
Paid to Mr: Henrg Cheney money ‘laid out 
for the Towne viz: For 3 Halbards 01 07 


For 3 other halbards 00 18 
For 6 swords 01 13 
For 6 bills 00 15 
For 6 collers of bandalcers 00 07 
For 2 darke lanthorns 00 05 


pd will Baldwine for diett wine beere and 
tobacco and fyringe when Mr: Mosse the 
Steward of the Lords Court was in Towne 
to keepe Court in January 1641 the sone 
0 01 15 
pd Mr: John wall for two cuple of lyngs for 
Sr Thomas Glemham being pte of the com- 
posicon for the fynes and amciaments for 
one yeere the some of . 00 1 
pd Mr: Borrett for the said composicon in 
stead of fowre cuple of lyngs for two 
yeers . 00 09 
pd unto 4 men for watchine one night at the 
Towne howse when women were put forge 
prisson July 0 02 
Pd Mr: Edwards Collector for the taxe Fo 
the Towne land rated at 50jii p. ann at 5d. 
p. li the some of .. 01 0 
pd Everard woode that he paid for the taxe 
to the kinge for the north marshe .. 90 04 
pd Thomas Faken for looking to children play- 
ing in the Church for a qr of a yeere due 
at St Michaell ae 00 05 


02 


06 


09 


0 00 


for pip on the Towne hall when the plate and 
money for the piiament was recd: 00 00 04 

(Heavy expenses incurred ‘ about the plat- 
formes ”’ for the guns) 

pd for the Coquett for the plate and —— 
sent to the pliament ae 3 05 


‘pd Peter Jessup for carryinge ‘the 


from the south side to the north side of the 
towne -. 00 00 08 


16 RECEIPTES. 43 


Reevd: that Sr willm Constable paid because 


one of his soldiers burnt the service book, 
for to buy an other if thought fitt .. 0 05 00 


16 PAYMENTES. 43 


Paid John Beale for worke and stuff to 

mend the tvles on the Towne howse as p 

bill appeereth 00 09 60 
pd Thomas wyard for making of his Cloake for 

fyring on the hall candle and broomes 0 03 07 
More to him for attending to prissoners in ~ 

the Gaile prest for the King’s service 00 06 90 
pd Mr: Willm Thompson Junr Collector for 

the monethly taxe for 3 moneths — 

for the Towne 015 00 
to Richard Lilborne for shoulvine up “ae 

in the street 01 00 
pd James Burwood Collector for the Pt 

for the Towne lands assessed for the mein- 

teynance of the Soldiers for the Countie 

of Suff and the other fowre Counties 

Asociated 0 06 00 
pd John Beale for worke and stuff to — 

the floare in the Chaunceil .. 01 06 
More to him for worke and stuff for one wb 

the Almeshowses viz: for trimyng the 

chemney the hearth and the stock for his 

worke brick and lyme 0 06 00 
pd John Button for a ‘pound of twrne for the 

townes use 0 01 00 
pd Thomas Aldus for a Cloake that Mr: Arthur 

Blowers took for his serjeant viz : 34 yards 

of broad cloath at 12s. the yard .. 2 02 00 
more for 2 yards of bayes a button & loope 


and silke as 0 05 08 
for filing a discharge for the ‘money sent up 
to the pliant : upon the Cockett . 0 00 06 


Paid John Beale the remaynder of the money 
for setting the stones in the lane leading 
to Church 1 04 00 
T. WINN. 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 


Tournay Font ar atten- 
tion has been directed by the Rev. R. 
Fetzer Taylor of Grundisburgh’ House, 
Suffolk, to the font in the church at 
Boulge, in the same county. This font, 
hitherto undescribed, so far as I know, 
appears to me to belong to the small group 
off fonts cailed ‘‘ Tournay fonts,” from the 
black marble of which they are made 
having been quarried at Tournay, where, 
probably, the fonts were made, and whence 
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the English examples are supposed to have 
come. That in Winchester Cathedral may 
be regarded as the type. There is a similar 
one in Lincoln Minster, and another at 
Thornton Curtis ia Lincolnshire. The others 
occur mostly in Hampshire; as may be 
expected, they are found also in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tournay. All are within easy 
distances of seaports or navigable rivers. 
The bowls are externally square, resting on 
central pillars, with smaller pillars under 
the four angles. Dean Kitchin described 
all that were then known in the Journal) 
of the British Archeological Association, | 
i, 1. They are sculptured on the four sides | 
with historical or symbolical representations, | 
all of which have been caveliilly chipped | 
off the Boulge font, having doubtless been | 
objected to as superstitious or otherwise 
unsuitable. This font, though large enough, | 
is much smalier than any others of the! 
kind that I have seen. 1 do not rememper | 
whether it has had corner pillars or not, but | 
there are some remains of foliage still to be. 
seen. As it is now unpolished, it presents, 
a grey appearance quite different from the. 
polished black surface of other fonts which | 
it resembles in general character. | 


Winterton, Lincs. 


Viii, | 


Tomas Cuatrerton.—At 12. §. 
108, I made a suggestion that a memorial 
tablet should be placed on No. 39, Brooke | 
Street, Holborn, which now occupies the 
site of the house in which Chatterton died. | 
Thave discovered since that in‘ N. &.Q.,’ 108, | 
vii, 506, of June 29, 1907, Mr. FREDERICK T. | 
HiBGaME anticipated me in this suggestion, 
May I say that although Mr. Hrpcamr’sre- | 
commendation was not acted upon by the 
authorities, I should not have repeated it 
as my original idea had I been aware at the 
time that he had been before me. I hope 
this note will catch the eye of Mr. H1scame. 

At 12 S. viii, 114, W. B. H. (answering 
my query at 12 S. viii. 31) writes that 
Howitt’s account of Chatterton corroborates 
the statement of the ‘D.N.B.’ to the effect 
that Chatterton ‘‘ was greatly overworked.” 
The ‘D.N.B.,’ however—unfortunately for 
W. B. H.’s assertion—states the exact con- 
trary, in the following words :—* His duties 
: . engaged him on an average no more 
than two hours every day.” That Sir 


Sidney Lee’s charge against Lambert of 
having “greatly overworked” Chatterton 
is chimerical, can be proved by the following | 


facts: Chatterton’s sister Mary, in her 
letter to Sir Herbert Croft dated Sept. 22, 
1778, writes :— 

He had little of his master’s business to do, 
Sometimes not two hours in a day, which gave 
him an opportunity to pursue his genius. : 

In a letter to his mother written from 
London on May 14, 1770, Chatterton 
says:—‘‘ . . . as an apprentice, none had 
greater liberties.” 

This is first-hand evidence. If more 
were needed, it could be found in his large 
literary output during his apprenticeship 
with Lambert. G. W. WRIGHT. 

Brixton. 


THE QUEEN IN EASTERN GAMES OF 
CuEss.—Mr. J. SHAKESPEAR tells us (12 S. 
ix. 95) that in the Manipuri game of 
chess the piece corresponding to our queen 
is called ‘“‘Senapati,”’ that is, “‘ Commander- 
in-Chief.”” This reminds me that some 
vears ago I had to act as go-between— 
and keeper of the peace—while two 
Yankees were playing chess with members 
of the suite of the late Sultan of Lahedj. 
The Arabs called the queen “ vizier” and 
explained that Mahomedans would not 
tolerate @ woman on the chess board and 
would certainly not give ber powers in 
excess of those of the Shah. The Arabs 
and the Yankees played the game accord- 
ing to our rules except that the Orientals 
for a long time would not accept the double 
move of a pawn when stérting from the, 
home position. 


WetsH Rasppit.—Mr. Wattace, in his 
query about Shakespeare’s cheese-loving 
Welshman (125. ix. 110), writes :—‘‘ Toasted 
cheese was a rare bit in Wales—now indicated 
by the degenerated term a ‘ Welsh rabbit.’ ”’ 

I may perhaps draw attention to what 
the late Professor Skeat wrote in his diction- 
ary s.v. Welsh :— 

Welsh-rabbit, a Welsh dainty, i.e., not a rabbit, 
but toasted cheese; this is a mild joke, just as a 
Norfolk-capon is not a capon at all, but a red- 
herring (Halliwell). Those who cannot see the joke 
pretend that rabbit is a corruption of rare bit, 
which is as pointless and stupid as it is incapable 
of proof. 

This is put in Skeat’s well-known style. 

See 7 S.x.9; 98. xii. 469; 1058.i.70. At 
the last reference is a quotation from Annan- 
dale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ which says 
that ‘‘ Welsh rabbit is a genuine slang term,” 

There are many words like ‘ Welsh 
rabbit,” e.g., Farmer and Henley, in ‘ Slang 


oO 
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and its Analogues, give, s.v. ‘‘ Glasgow 
magistrate’ (=herring), many synonyms, 
among which are “Cornish duck; Digby 
chicken ; Dunbar weth:r; Gourock bam 
Billingsgate pheasant; Taunton turkey ; 
Yarmouth capon.” They also quote Strang’s 
‘Glasgow and its City Clubs’ :— 

This club . . . better known by the title of 
the Tinkler’s Club, particularly when the brother- 
hood changed the hour of meeting .. . and 
when the steak was exchanged for a Welsh 
rabbit or Glasgow magistrate. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in-. 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE Marney Tomps at LAYER MARNEY 
CuurcH, EssEx.—On the altar tomb at. 
Layer Marney Church of Henry, first Lord 
Marney, is a shield, several times repeated, 
which bears, on the dexter side, the rampant 
guardant lion of Marney, and, on the sinister 
side, a coat which reads, “ paly wavy of 6 
argent and gules, 2 bars paly wavy counter- 
changed of the field.”” There can be no doubt 
of the paly wavy character of the field, for 
the pales are sharply carved and are raised 
nearly a quarter of an inch above the field, 
and there are distinct remains of red paly 
“nie colouring, both on the field and on the 

als. 

The suggestion which has been made 
that the pales are merely a form of diaper- 
ing is quite untenable, and may he dismissed 
as fantastic. 

Another idea, that the sinister coat is only 
a fancy of a foreign sculptor seems too far- 
fetched. 

No doubt this sinister coat bears some 
resemblance to the arms of Venables—azure 
2 bars argent—a Marney quartering which 
appears in painted glass in three sixteenth- 
century panels now in the east window of 
the North Chapel at Layer Marney, and is: 
impaled, wrongly, with Marney on the tomb 
of John, second Lord Marney, also at Layer | 
Marney. | 

The wavy pales on the first lord’s tomb | 
are, however, too clear to.enable us to, 
identify these two coats as one. | 

This sinister coat ought to belong to a’ 
wife of Henry, Lord Marney. Now he is, 


| of duellists. 


known, to have been married twice—first toan 
Arundell, and secondly to Bridget Walde- 
grave, who survived him and whose brass is 
in Little Horkesley Church. The paly wavy 
coat does not pertain to either of these 
ladies. For whom is it meant? Can any- 


, one cast light on the puzzle ? 


F. SypNEY EDEN. 


THE ‘CHALK FARM PISTOLEER.” — In 
Carlyle’s essay on Boswell’s * Life of John- 
son’ (1832) there is a reference to someone 
whom he describes as a ‘Chalk Farm 
Pistoleer ’’ committing suicide, and he con- 
trasts the cowardice of suicide with the 
courage of those who elect to live under 
unhappy conditions. Can any one of your 
readers inform me if any _ particularly 
notorious episode occurred at Chalk Farm 
in 1832? I rather think it was the haunt 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF GRAND JURORS: in 


‘THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.—By Statute of 


Westminster the 2nd, 13 Edward I., no one 
should ‘‘ be put on assise or juries, though 
they ought to be taken in their own county, 
who hold a tenement of less value than 
20s. yearly. And if such assises or juries 
ought to be taken out of the county, none 
to be placed in them who have a tenement 
worth less than 40s. yearly.” 

Did any statutes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries alter these qualifications 
in any way ? M. H. Dopps. 


GREENHOUSE.—How did a_ greenhouse 
come to be so called ? The ‘N.E.D.’ does 


‘not explain. It notes the use of the 


term in 1664. Exotic plants at this period 
were generally spoken of as “ greens,” and 
the structure for their winter shelter came to 
be called greenhouse.”’ The‘ N.E.D.’ quotes 
‘** Myrtles, Laurels and other curious greens ”’ 
in 1664. The earliest quotation in the 
‘N.E.D.’ for * greens ” as applied to certain 
vegetables that are boiled for the table is 
1725. In a description of London and 
Wise’s Brompton Park Nursery, written in 
1692, it is stated *‘ it has a large greenhouse, 
the front of glass and board, the north side 
brick. Here the King’s greens, which were 
in summer at Kensington, are placed.” 
Professor Weekley, in his * Etymological Dic- 
tionary of Modern English,’ does not give us 
the origin of “ greenhouses” that are always 
painted white. R. HEDGER WALLACE. 
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milk products (lacticinia).”’ What milk 
products are meant by lacticinia? In 
December, 1511, another commission was 


merely a fancy picture by Alexander Smith ? 

If it has not been actually recognized, is 
there any place suggested as the prototype, 
and if so, which ? Rvsticvs. 


given for ‘“ butter and all milk products.” 


It is presumed that cheese would be one | 


of the milk products; what others were 
recognized in the early years of the six- 
teenth century ? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Mrs. (Mary ANN) GRANT OF CROYDON.— 


I have a copy of this writer’s ‘ Sketches of | 


Priavontus.—In the year 1879 a Romen 
milestone dedicated to the Emperor Mercus 
Piavonius Victorinus wes unearthed at 
Lincoln. The second name appears thereon 
as Piavonio.”’ Another spelling is Piev- 
vonius.”” Has eny English scholar explained 
the Letinity of this curious word ? 
| ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Life and Manners,’ &¢c., of which the second — 


edition appeared, in two volumes, 12me, . 


in 1811. The work is dedicated to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, whose name heads a long list 


of subscribers, who reside in the West End> 


of London and in many parts of Scotland. 
The work is in the form of letters and, in 
many ways, reminds one of the ‘ Letters 
from the Mountains’ of Mrs. Anne (with 
an e) Grant of Laggan. For instance, both 
have letters describing the Falls of Fyers in 
Inverness-shire. What, if any, is the 
relation between these contemporaneous 
writers. The ascription “ of Croydon” to 


| ‘THE TyNESIDE OBSERVER.’—I have long 
been hunting for a copy of The Tyneside 
Observer, of Jarrow, a paper now extinct. 
In 1865 (April or May), it contained an 
article upon Abraham Lincoln, written by 
‘the late Wm. T. Stead. I want a copy of 
that issue or of the article. No doubt some- 
one, somewhere, has one, for which I will be 
glad to pay a good price. All efforts 
through the book trade, advertising, &c., 
having failed, I hope success may come of 
this last effort. W. Burpock. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Grant appears only in Alli- | 


bone’s ‘ Dictionary cf English Literature.’ | 


I cannot find her works (she also wrote ‘ Tales 
founded on Facts’) in the British Museum 
Catalogue; and only Mrs. Anne Grant of 
Laggan appears in the ‘D.N.B.’ Can any 
one throw any more light on the history of 
‘Mrs. Grant of Croydon’ ? 

H. M. CHarTERS MACPHERSON. 


EvizaBetH Fry.—In a summary of 
events in a volume entitled ‘ Worcestershire 
in the Nineteeth Century,’ I find the entries 
below :— 

1824. March 6, James Jones and John Brown 
were publicly whipped in front of the county 
gaol (in addition to three months’ imprisonment) 
for stealing an old tea-kettle. 

1824, March 17, Mrs. Fry attended a quarterly 
meeting of the Friends in Worcester and addressed 
a congregation who were assembled at the Meeting 
House. She afterwards visited the City and 
County prisons with Samuel Gurney and at 
the latter addressed the prisoners in plain and 
forcible language. 


Can anyone say if the visit of Mrs. Fry 


to Worcester prison had anything to do. 


with the sentence passed on the two men, 
and whether Mrs. Fry addressed the 
prisoners,” or the “ justices’? in the lan- 
guage attributed to her. GT. ek 


_ Dowse.—The Gentleman's Magazine says, 
junder date 1734:—April, died Thomas 
Dowse, Esq., at Preston, aged 106, who was 
Captain at Colchester in 1648. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any further 
information about this man, as to his 
parentage, &c. ? E. C. Dowse. 


HERALDIC QuERY.—What families bear 
as their crest a demi-lion holding with both 
paws a rose with two leaves, one on each 
side of the blossom above the dexter paw 
of the lion ? LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


THe Dance oF Satome.—I should he 
grateful for a list of representations of this 
in art, whether sculpture or painting, and 
especially for notes of the examples where 
Salome is depicted with the, body arched 
| batkwards so that the head nearly touches 
‘the ground. E. 


RUNNYMEDE.—Who and how many were 
the barons who witnessed Magna Charta ? 
I have heard it stated that not a single 
descendant of them now exists. 
be a fact ? 


Can this 
CURIOUS. 


Lacticinia.”’—In Letters and Papers,| DREAMTHORP.”’—Has this plece been 

Foreign and Domestic,’ there is entered a identified es of real existence, or was it 


R— D mm 
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METCALFE.—Philip and Thomas Metcalfe The derivation (Tmiros, Tomarus) is no 
were admitted to Westminster School in certain guide. 


June, 1785. I should be glad to obtain any | 
information about their parentage and 
Morell was admitted to| 
Westminster School in April, 1740, aged 8, 
and William Morell in April, 1770. Any 
information about these two Morells is 
desired. ROE: 


| 

THoMAS MAILIE was admitted to West-. 
minster Schoo] April 29, 1771. Any in-' 
formation about his parentage and career 
is desired. | 


Dickson Famity.—I seek genealogical 
details of the ancestry and descendants of | 
the following :— | 

1. Mr. Dickson, Curator of the Historical 
Department, H.M. General Register House, 
Edinburgh. 

2. Professor James Dickson of Edinburgh, 
born between 1820 and 1840. 

3. James Dickson, a Writer of Dumfries 
in 1745. 

4, James Dickson, Sheriff-Clerk at Dum- 
fries in 1750. 

4. James Dickson, who married Margaret 
Lennox. She died in 1792. 

6. Robert Dicksoun of Buchtrig (parish 
of Hownam, Roxburghshire), who married 
Agnes Edmonstoun, about 1610 to 1620. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


STocKER.—In 1492 a William Stocker was 
Mayor of Winchester, and the same year his 
son William, aged 11 years, is mentioned 
asa scholar of Winchester College. In 1513, 
and 1518 again, a John Stocker was Mayor of 
Poole in Dorsetshire. Was there any rela-_ 
tionship between these Mayors of Winchester 
and Poole ? Any references to either of them) 
prior to 1492 are much desired, or suggestions | 
as to where information could be obtained. | 

C. J. S. Stocker. 


Tomounit (TOMERIT) ; AVATAR.—What is 
the correct pronunciation, local of the) 
first, scholarly of the second, word ? | 

1, Tennyson, * lo E.L. on his travels in 
Greece,” has :—“‘ Tomohrit, Athos, all things 
fair... ” (probably Tomdéhrit, as there is 
no other instance in the poem of trochee 
first foot). Byron, ‘Childe Harold,’ 2,55 
“The sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit.” 


2. Campbell, * Pleasures of Hope,’ i. 599 
(near end), has:—‘*The tenth Avatar 
comes: at Heav’n’s command”; but 


| Browning, ‘ Waring,’ ll, 108, 262 (last):— 
“In Vishnu-land what Avatar ?” 


H. K. St. J. S. 


Torr.”’—Can any reader tell me the 
origin of the word “ toff”’ as describing a 
dandy or swell? Is it purely slang ? 


RAVEN. 
Replies. 

PEN” AND ‘CUCKOO 
POUND.” 


(12 S. ix. 91.) 


THIs name is given on an Ordnance Map, I 
think .the 6in. map, to a circular bank 
of earth about 100 yards in diameter in the 
wood near Bagshot Park. The locality is in 
Berkshire and is about a mile and three- 
quarters to the south of Swinley Rails, where 
the deer for the Royal Hunt were formerly 
kept. It may consequently have been a 
pen for deer. 

T have noticed three similar cireular banks 
near what was formerly the Bigshot Rails, 
now Ravenswood, also in old Windsor 
Forest, and in Berkshire. 

Iam not clear as to the distinction between 
the Rails and the Parks in the Forest, but 
believe the Rails were more directly in the 
hands of the Crown than the Parks. 

Horace W. MONCKTON. 


A copse in a field just outside our Park 
bears the name of ‘“‘ Cuckoo Pen,” and has 
done so beyond the memory of any living 
man. I have never heard any reason given 
for the name and the copse has no pecu- 
liarities. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, near Reading. 


The story that villagers, in order to keep 
summer with them, endeavoured to pen in 
the cuckoo is found in very many parts of 
the country. It is told of the men of 
Gotham in Nottinghamshire, of the “ carles 


of Austwick ” in the West Riding of York- 
shire, of the people of Beaulieu in Hamp- 
shire, and of many, other localities ; and in 
many places “cuckoo pens” are pointed 
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out as being the places where the attempts 
were made. 

Your correspondent is referred to ‘The 
Myth of the Pent Cuckoo’ by the Rev. John 
Edward Field (London, Elliot Stock, 1913). 
The author states that 
the district in which these cuckoo pens abound is 
along the west front of the Chiltern Hills of Oxford- 
shire and in the adjacent valley, while isolated 
examples are known also in the more remote 


part of the same county, and in the neighbouring | 


counties of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire ; 


and he mentions Swyncombe Down, Monge- 
well, Ewelme, Ipsden, Checkendon, Langley 
Marish, Bensington or Benson, Warborough, 
Burecote, Wittenham, and Marcham as 
places where ‘cuckoo pens” exist. He 
also states that 

the people of Somerset are ridiculed as the 


Cuckoo Penners ” by their neighbours of Wilt- | 


shire, and they retaliate upon the Wiltshire 
folk as the ‘“‘ Moonrakers.”’ 

The author’s theory is that the 
pens”’ and the legends relating to them 
preserve reminiscences of the time when the 
invading English captured the villages, and 
the Britons found their last places of re- 
fuge on the ridges of the hills above. What- 
ever may be thought of the theory, the 
book contains a good deal of information 
with reference to these cuckoo pens, and the 
folk-lore connected with the cuckoo-penning 
stories. Wo. Setr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


DOMESDAY AND THE GELD INQUESTS (1258. 


ix. 65).—Mr. Rurrer bas propounded a 


theory that when the Geldroll states that a. 


tenant was in arrear, this does not mean that 
he was really owing money to the King, but 
that the Commissioners had not yet decided 
whether he had to pay at all or not. And 
he advances this theory to account for 
variations between the totals which the 
Geldroll names for each hundred and the 
totals of the assessments obtained by adding 
together the assessments of each manor 
in the same hundred. 

The theory is a little startling, and so far 


as I gather from his paper it is based upon) 


another theory which is certainly new if it 
is not quite as startling. ‘“* It is impossible,”’ 
he says, “to believe that those men [the 
villeins on the King’s county lands] on whom 
the royal authority must have been exer- 
cised most directly could have been uni- 
versally withholding payment.” Surely 
theory No. 2 is an unproven conjecture, 
and at best is not a proof of theory No. 1. 


‘euckoo 


Mr. Rorrer has only to refer to the Pipe 
Rolls to see how many of the barons, on whom 
the King could exercise authority most 
directly, were in arrears with their payments. 
They had to pay so much. They actually 
paid so much. The balance was carried 
forward as an arrear, “ And he owes so 
much.” 

But even if it were granted that arrears 
\in the Geldroll do not mean arrears in the 


/ordinary sense, I do not see how this helps 
‘to solve the difficulty of divergent totals. 
|For these sums, whether arrears or sums 
not yet finally adjudicated upon, are counted 
‘in in making up each hundred total. The 
totals of the Geldroll hundreds are generally 
smaller than (if they do not agree with) the 
totals we arriveat by adding up the Domesday 
‘assessments. To produce agreement we do 
not wish to reduce but to increase the totals 
-of the Geldrolt hundreds; or else to omit 
estates from the Domesday hundreds as 
not liable to assessment. Yet Domesday 
gives us their assessment. How can we do 
this ? OswaLp J. REICHEL, 
Lympstone, Devon, 


Hockey oF HAMPSHIRE (12 S: ix. 30).— 
The Hockleys were a very old Winchester 
family, many of whom filled the office of 
Mayor—John de Hockley, 1206; Ralph de 
Hockley, 1278; John de Hockley, 13063 
John de Hockley, 1333; Robert Hockley, 
| 1436. 

Wavell records that in St. Bartholomew's, 
Hyde, was a stone inscribed :— 

HIC JACET ISABELLA HOCLEY, MATER 
| EDWARDI HOCLEY, ARTIUM MAGISTitl 
ET TUNC VICARII ISTIUS ECCLE QUE 
| OBIIT VIII DIE MENSIS FEBRUARII ANO 
| DNI MILLE CCCCLXXXIII., CUJUS ANIMA 
| PROPICIETUR DEUS. 

| At the building of the old Hanoverian 
| Guildhall in 1712, Messrs. Thomas Godwin, 
|Richard Spearing, Nicholas Purdue and 
|Henry Hockley were joined to the Mayor 
and Aldermen to carry out the work, to- 
|wards which some elm-trees were cut down 
in Parchment Street. 

In an act for widening the roads—29% 
George II., 1756—the trustees’ names are 
Richard Gifford, George Hunt, John Hock- 
ley, Norton Powlet, William Powlet, Charles 
-Powlet, William Pescoed. 
| In the will of Robert Forder, Esquire, of 
Pitt, in Hursley, Yeoman, dated July 31, 
1670, reference is made”’ . . . to my grand- 


sons, Moses and Richard Hockley £10 each ; 
and to my grandson William Hockley £20. 
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To grandchild Joan Hockley £40, over and. 


above the sum of £10 given unto her by her 
uncle John Forder. I give unto my two 
other grandchildren, Elizabeth and Christian 
Hockley, £40 apiece, to be paid them at the 
age of 21. I will that the money to the 
sons and daughters of Roger Hockley and 
William White shall be paid unto their 
fathers for their use six months after my 
decease, provided they give good security. 
To sons-in-law Roger Hockley and William 
White, 20 shillings apiece.”’ 
G. 'T. WinpyEerR Morris. 


THe Ivory GaTE OF VIRGIL: ENGLISH 
MiIscONCEPTION (12 S. ix. 84, 132).—I am 
inclined to think, after reading V. R.’s note 
on this subject at the first reference, that 
modern pedants care even less than modern 
novelists about the accuracy of their allusions. 
The passage in ‘ Poor Relations’ to which 
Vy. R. alludes is as follows :— 

This seemed to him in the easy optimism that 
prevails upon the borders of sleep an excellent 
joke, and he passed with a chuckle through the 
ivory gate. 


DoMENICK ANGELO’S BURIAL-PLACE (12 
S. viii. 491; ix. 33, 79).—I am afraid that 
the authority cited by Mr. SwyNNERTON as 
stating that Sophia Angelo was an Eton 
dame for nearly seventy years, namely, 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, cannot be trusted 
in this particular. We havea list of dames 
given in The World newspaper for Sept. 
29, 1787, and it contains no mention of 
Miss Angelo. This is corroborated by the 
MS. school list of 1788 (printed in Etoniana 
Magazine, p. 245), which likewise sets out 
all the dames, but again without Miss 
Angelo’s name; further, in the list giving 
in some 300 cases the name of each boy's 
dame there is no mention of her name. 
These facts seem to prove fairly con- 
clusively that Miss Angelo could not have 
been a dame “in 1779 or soon after.” 

With regard to George IV., I did not 
wish to deny the fact that he may have 


‘been influential in gaining Miss Angelo a 


The context clearly implies that the gentle-' 


man’s dreams were likely to be delusive. 
This is no post hoc, for in ‘ Sinister Street,’ 
chapter vii., book 4, is entitled ‘The Gate 
of Ivory,’ and refers to the mind of one who 
is the prey of false dreams, while chapter ix. 
is entitled ‘‘ The Gate of Horn,” and refers 
to the mind of one who has come beneath 
the influence of true dreams. 

If a modern novelist be allowed to trespass 
without a ‘‘ procul, O procul este, profani”’ 
from V. R., may he suggest that the two 
gates are used like the caskets of gold and 
lead in ‘ The Merchant of Venice’? As for 


the reason why Aeneas and the Sibyl were 


dismissed through the Ivory Gate it seems to 
me that not being dreams either false or true 


it did not matter which way they went out— | 
that Anchises, like a good host, chose the 
prettier gate, and that Virgil himself, like a 


modern novelist, chose the prettier word and, 
like a modern poet, the one that fitted best 
the need of his verse. 

CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 


SourcE or ANECDOTE WANTED (12 8. 
vii, 72).—In Augustinus, ‘Opera.’ Paris, 


1679, tome i., Epistolae 155, caput iv. 14, | 
will be found the following :— 

Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
Cui sententiae ferunt etiam theatra tota, plena 
stultis indoctisque, applaussisse. } 

A. J. VAN HUFFEL, JR. 

De Riemerstraat 154, The Hague, Holland. 


dame’s house, but merely that it was very 
unlikely that he could have done so as early 
as 1779. 

I do not think there are other names in 
the poem left to identify except the very 
obvious one of K—t- for Keate. 

R. A. AustEN-LEIGH#. 


‘Datty ADVERTISER’ (12 S. ix. 91).— 
Information as to some extant copies of 
this newspaper (which seems exceedingly 
rare) may possibly interest Mr. BERNARD 
Kerrie, though not providing him with 
the copy he wants. No. 1953, April 29, 
1737, is in the British Museum; No. 3063, 
Nov. 14, 1740, in my own collection ; 
and the issues for Oct. 27 and Dec. 31, 


1741, in the ‘Henry Sell’ collection, 
belonging to Messrs. Sells, Ltd., Fleet 
Street. NorAH RICHARDSON. 


‘*Froreat Erona!” (12 S. ix. 111).— 
The well-known picture by Lady Butler, 
engraved by John Comer Webb, is entitled 


_‘ Floreat Etona! (Battle of Laing’s Neck).’ 


An eyewitness of the attack on Laing’s 
Neck thus describes the incident depicted :— 

Poor Elwes fell among the 5th. He shouted to 
another Eton boy (adjutant of the 5th, whose 


| horse had been shot) :—‘‘ Come along Monck! 


Floreat Etona! We must be in the front rank ! 


‘and he was shot immediately. 


above only 


answers part of Mr. 
Escort’s query, and I can only add that the 
Christian name of Elwes was Robert. 

Hucu S. GLADSTONE. 
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SUSSEX AND SurREY DiaLtect Worps | married to an Italian, who has written many 
AND PuHrRases. (12 8. viii. 481; ix. 69)— books on Italian history, notably on Italy’s 
Your correspondent C. C. B. remarks that struggle for unity and independence from 
the flower names of “lady’s smock” and Austrian sway. 
*milkmaids” are both in the ‘O.E.D.’ | 
Perhaps he will kindly say if the botanical | 
names are appended, and, if so, whether 
they are the same that I have given, viz... Dr. Jonn Misavubrn (12 8S. viii. 511; ix. 
Cardamine pratensis. 35, 90).—I cannot tell G. F. R. B. when Dr. 
Parish’s * Dictionary of the Sussex Dia- Misaubin’s son was murdered, but as he 
lect’ gives the botanical names of both as seems to be searching for information about 
Convolvulus sepium, a species of bindweed. the Misaubin family, the following advertise- 
Halliwell says lady’s smock is Canterbury ments from The London Evening Post of 1746 
bell. Gordon and Bailey say lady’s smock may perhaps be of some use to him. The 
is a herb otherwise called cuckoo-flower. | first appeared in the issue of April 24-26, 


GERARD THARP, Lt.-Col. 


‘ Kersey’s Dictionary’ (1708) says that 
lady’s smock is a kind of water-cress. 
Neither of these authorities describes the 
plant Cardamine pratensis. 

STEPHEN ROWLAND. 


P.S.—At p. 483, for “ seruttie” read scruttic 
or scruitick. 


Baron Ricasoxui (12 8S. ix. 91).—That 
there are two portraits of the baron in The 
Illustrated Times may interest Mr. GLENNY. 
The references are vol. x., p. 214, Apvil 7, 
1860, and vol. xiii., p. 69, Aug. 3, 1861. 

They have the appearance of having been 
taken from photographs. 

Following his death at his castle of 
Broglio, Oct. 23, 1880, there are notices 
of him in The Times, Oct. 25, pp. 5 and 9; 
Oct, 26, p. 5; and of a funeral ceremony in 
the church of Santa Croce, Florence, The 
Times, Nov. 23, p. 5, the coffined body being 
represented by a catafalque. Presumably 
one of his family, two hundred and fifty 
years ago, gave his name to Point and Fort 
Ricasoli at the south side of the entrance to 
the Grand Harbour, Valetta, Malta. 

In 1670 the Commander Gio. Fran. Ricasoli ex- 
pended £3,000 on the erection of the present 
fort, endowing it with all his property, to the 
amount of £300 per annum. For this act of 
generosity he was publicly thanked by the Grand 
Master and the Council, and it was ordered that 
the fort should in future bear his name. (‘A 
Guide to the Maltese Island.’ by the Rev. G. N. 
Godwin, chaplain to the Forces, 2nd ed., Malta, 
1899, p. 163.) 


RoBERT PIEeRPOINT. 


A good short sketch of Baron Bettino 
Ricasoli is given in an excellent book entitled 
*Patriotti Italiani,’ by Contessa Evelina 
Martinengo-Cesaresco, an  nglishwoman. 


myself : 


the second in that of May 3-6 


Isaac MISAUBIN. 
| The only Nephew of the late Doctor John 
| Misaubin continues to prepare. 
| His Family Nostrum for the Venereal Disease 
| & Scorbutic Disorders, which he administers in 
the same Method his late Uncle did. 
| N.B.—He is to be met with any Day, from 
Twelve to Two o’Clock, at the Rainbow Coffee 
House in Lancaster Court in the Strand; or will 
attend anyone who will be pleased to leave a Line 
for him at the Bar of the said Coffee House. 


| 2. This is to inform the Publick 
That I Martha Misaubin, Widow of the late 
/ Dr. John Misaubin continues making & selling 
| his famous Anti-Venereal Pills. As I am the only 
| Person that prepar’d them during his Life & since 
| his Death, nobody else having the Secret but 
have now taken in my House in St. 
| Martin’s Lane, near Slaughter’s Coffee House, my 
| Nephew Charles Angibaud, Surgeon, to attend my 
Patients, & to whom I intend to leave my Secret 
& to nobody else. 


WitiiaM.T, WHITLEY. 


HeartTH Tax (12 S. viii. 471, 518; ix. 
| 78).—In ‘Oxford City Documents, Finan- 
‘cial and Judicial, 1268-1665,° published by 
‘the Oxford Historical Society in 1891, there 
is the following :— 

Hearth tax borrowed from French finance and 
was introduced after the Restoration to help to 
create a revenue for the King; payable every six 
months—2 payments per annum, 2s. for every 
fireplace. Was repealed at the Revolution. 
Not imposed on houses below 20s. yearly value. 
I made the above extract nearly 30 years 
ago ; I think it is fairly correct. 

Was there a chimney tax at any time 
before 1665 ? 

The * Exchequer Lay Subsidies’ give the 
names of inhabitant, or head of house, the 
number of hearths, and the amount of the 
half-yearly tax paid. 

HERBERT SOUTEA™M. 


he 
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APPLE (12 S. ix. 91). 


29th May (Oak Apple Day) has nothing what- | 
ever to do with the christening of apples. 


Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities’ (Ellis) states :— 

There is an old saying that when it rains on St. 
Swithin’s Day it is the Saint christening the 
apples. 


When I was a boy in the Isle of Wight chil- 


dren were always told that apples were not 
fit to eat till they had been christened, 
either by rain on St. Swithin’s Day or by 
the first rain that occurred after that date. 


Hazlitt, in *‘ National Faiths and Popular. 


Customs,’ says :— 

The belief in the impropriety of gathering the 
apples before they had been christened by St. 
Swithin is very general and is still strongly 
cherished. A servant of one of the editor’s friends 
was horror-stricken very lately at the bare propo- 
sition to pick the fruit before the saint had per- 
formed the baptismal ceremony. The christening 
of apples is supposed to affect the flavour of the 
fruit. In Somersetshire and Wiltshire, or some 
parts of them, that day indeed is known as Apple 
Christening Day. 


In an article in The Preston Guardian on 
Oct. 27, 1888, it is stated :— 

The “ christening of the apples” is an event 

looked for by country folk ; but there seems to be 
considerable diversity of opinion as to the correct 
date for the christening.”” To ensure a good crop 
the rain ought to fall upon them on St. James’s 
Day. say some; on St. Peter’s Day, say others ; 
while a third party, regardless of ‘the dreadful 
consequences of rain on such a day, say that St. 
Swithin’s is the proper time. In the west there 
is a belief that on St. Swithin’s Day the apples 
underg> a change; that having been flavourless , 
they then become fruity and pleasant to the taste 
and fit for use. 
It appears from Hazlitt (op. cit.) that in 
some parts of Wiltshire and Somersetshire 
apples are said to be christened on St. James’s 
Day. The apple-christening day would 
therefore appear to vary in different districts, | 
but I can find no authority whatever for the | 
suggestion that it was anywhere ei 
to take place on Oak Apple Day. 

In the Manuale ad Usum Sarum there is | 


a form Benedictio Pomorum in Die Sanctt. 
Jacobi. At the end of the prayer that ‘* this. 


fruit of new apples might be blessed,” it 
states, ‘‘ Deinde sacerdos aspergat ea aqua 
benedicta.” 


St. James’s Day is July 25, and when it 
rained on St. Swithin’s Day the country 
people in the South of England, where St. 
Swithin’s reputation as a saint was great, 
his shrine being at Winchester, may well 
have considered that he was blessing the 
apples for them, without their having to wait 
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for ‘them to be sprinkled with holy water 
on St. James’s Day. Ww. SELF-WEEKs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Folklore prescribes that apple-trees are 
to be encouraged in productiveness by certain 
attentions on New Year’s Eve, and teaches 
that when it rains on St. Swithin’s Day their 
fruit is being christened. The crop was of 
old ecclesiastically blessed on St. James 
the Great’s festival, July 25 (see Brand’s 
* Popular Antiquities,’ vol. i. 9, 342, 346). 
I am not aware that the oak apples of May 
| 29 have relation to anything beyond the 
‘Restoration of King Charles IT. 

St. SwItTHIN. 


Extract from Miss C. M. Yonge’s ‘ History 
of Christian Names ” 

Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, tutor to King 
Alfred, and endowed with many supposed miracles, 
the best known of which was the forty days’ rain, 
by which, like other honest English saints, he 
testified his displeasure at having his bones 
meddled with. It is curious that while Win- 
chester itself considers rain on his feast to forebode 
' forty more wet days, most other parts of England 
prefer a shower to christen the apples. 

Country children devour green apples un- 
reproved after this day, calling them good. 

Bredicot. Amy R. 


The saying undoubtedly refers to St. 
Swithin’s Day, July 15. I do not see what rele- 
vance it could have to Oak Apple Day, which 
does not occur at a particularly wet season. 
‘We used to be told as children that we must , 
‘not eat apples until they had been christened ; 
the injunction always referred to St. Swithin’s 

| Day, and I fancy that even the appetite of 
/a normal child for apples would hardly tempt 
him to eat them as early as May 29. No 
‘doubt the idea was to prevent our indulging 
| the appetite until apples had attained some 
degree of wholesomeness. Cc. C. B. 


CATEATON STREET, LONDON (128. ix. 71).— 
Edward Hatton, in ‘A New View of 
London,’ 1708, p. 15, says :— 

Cateaton street, a considerable street between 
Lothbury E. and Lad Lane W. L. 240 yards. Stow 
calls it Catte street, but for what reason I know 
| not. 

‘Tallis’s Illustrated London,’ by William 
Gaspey (1851), vol. i., p. 208, mentions 
Gresham Street, formerly known as Lad 
Lane and Cateaton Street. Buildings were 
removed and these two streets were widened. 
The entire line of street from Foster Lane 
to Lothbury was named after Sir Thomas 
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Gresham. Peter Cunningham, in his * Hand- 


1850, s.v. * Cateaton 
(Thoms’s edition, 


book of London,’ 
Street,’ quotes Stow 
1842, p. 102) :— 


Catte street, corruptly called Catteten street, | 


beginneth at the north end of Ironmonger lane, 
and runneth to the west end of St. Lawrence 
church. 

Cunningham adds, “In 1845 this street 
was most improperly renamed Gresham 
street.” In Maitland’s ‘History of 
London,’ vol. ii., 1754, facing pp. 880, 892, 
are plans of Cheap Ward and of Coleman 
Street and Bassishaw Wards in which the 
street is called Catt Eaton Street (in the 
former) and Cat Eaton (? Eaten) Street (in 
the latter). In the letterpress it is spelt 
Cateaton, p. 882. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Catte Street (see Stow, p. 162), corruptly | 


called Catteton Street, Cheapside, ran from 
the north end of Ironmonger Lane to the 
west end of St. Lawrence Church. In 
1845 it was renamed Gresham Street. 
There is, or was, a street of the same 
curious name in Manchester. 
WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 


Cateaton was a short street, forming the 
eastern portion of the present Gresham 
Street. It began at Basinghall Street and 
terminated at Aldermanbury, the Church 
of St. Lawrence Jewry being situated on 
its northern side. It was inhabited by 
merchants, and, owing to its proximity to 
Blackwell Hall, especially by those engaged 
in the woollen trade. 

Probably there are few parts of the City 
proper that have in modern times under- 
gone more alteration than the neighbour- 
hood of the Bank of England. Formerly 
Moorgate Street was non-existent, and the 
principal outlet to Moorfields and Finsbury 
in that direction was by way of Coleman 
Street. From the western end of Broad 
Street, Throgmorton Street and Lothbury 
formed one continuous line of street, Loth- 
bury ending and Cateaton Street com- 
mencing at Basinghall Street. At the 
western end of Cateaton Street, Milk Street 
and Aldermanbury again forming one con- 
tinuous street, the present line of Gresham 


Street terminated, and the way out to St. | 


Martin’s-le-Grand was through by-streets. 

Gresham College was erected at the corner 

of Basinghall Street in 1843, and about that 

time, I presume, the present Gresham Street 

was formed and named. F. A. RUSSELL. 
116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
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| Stow has the following passage :—* Now 
‘for the north wing of Cheape Ward have ye 
Catte Street, corruptly called Catteten 
Street, which beginneth at the north end of 
Tronmonger Lane and runneth to the west 
end of St. Lawrence Church. ” 

In 1845 Cateaton Street, together with 
its continuations westwards, Lad Lane and 
Maiden Lane, was widened and improved, 
and the throughfare re-named Gresham 
Street, which now extends from Prince’s 
Street on the east to Aldersgate Street 
on the west. 

In Wheatley and Cunningham’s ‘ London 
Past and Present,’ vol. i., p. 339, we learn 
that there is a street in Manchester bearing 
a similar name, but I am ignorant of its 
etymology. G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 
| 


Dickens mentions the street in the * Pick- 
| wick Papers,’ for the Bagman Tom Smart 
|represented * the great house of Bilson and 
/Slum, Cateaton Street, City.” 

T. W. TYRRELL. 


St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


| Warrincton Gane (12 S. ix. 71)— 
|A fairly full account of this affair will be 
‘found on p. 438 of the ‘Chronicle of the 
'Annual Register for 1806.2. The trials took 
‘place at Lancaster, but the judge, Baron 
Graham, forbade any notes to be taken 
‘of them, or any young person to be present 
at the hearing. Wi1touGHBy Maycock. 


‘TENANT IN CaPiTeE”’ (12 S. viii. 429, 
472, 518).—Mr. GRIFFITH gives ample proof 
_ that this term was not confined to those hold- 
\ing of the King; but Mr. FLETCHER main- 
‘tains that the narrower sense was the 
| original one, and that caput is merely equiva- 
‘lent to “ king.” The last point may be met 
‘with the question why a term, which would 
thus be applicable to the lord only, should be 
invariably used only of the tenant. More- 
over the stock phrase “‘in capite de rege” 
would be tautological, and we should cer- 
tainly sometimes find “de capite,” which 
we never do. 

That the wider sense is the older is ren- 
dered certain by the fact that on the Con- 
tinent in capite, en chef, in capo are found at 
least as early as with us, and there the nar- 
rower sense is unknown. Indeed, foreign 
jurists note with surprise that some English 
writers appear to restrict the meaning. The 
simple reason is that the great bulk of our 
records were purely fiscal, and from that 
point of view the only tenants in capite that 
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mattered were the tenants of the Crown. have been promoted by the employment of 
Mr. GRIFFITH is clearly right in his main this or a similar expression to describe the 
contention; but so far as he attempts to | miraculous crossing of the sea dryshod ? 
explain the phrase he is less satisfying. For instance, Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
What is the construction ? Why is the xiv. 50, writes of Circe, “ summaque de- 
preposition ‘‘in’’ used and in what sense ? | currit pedibus super aequora siccis,” and, in 
It may be suggested that a frequent sense the Vulgate of Judith, chap. v. 12, we 


of “in” is “by way of,” “as.” A main} 


meaning of caput, chef, capo is “* beginning”? ; 
we see it in capo d’anno, da capo, “ capital 
letters,”’ with which we begin a sentence, and 
in the ‘ capital’ with which we “ begin” 
business. A tenant-in-chief might thus be 
merely an “ initial’ or primary ” tenant, 
coming therefore next to the lord. 

Feudal tenure was pictured, aptly enough, 
as a chain, every link being, as we still say, 
“dependent on another. 

As mere renderings of the force of in 
capite the adjectives direct and imme- 
diate’? are never wrong; but possibly 
“primary ’’ adheres more closely to the 
original metaphor. 

It would not be without interest to trace 
the history of commander-in-chief and 
see whether it refers to supreme control of 
other soldiers (as every one now assumes) or 
to coming immediately under the Crown. 
Probably it is too modern for the feudal 
sense. SaARumM. 


Stcco Pepe (12 S. ix. 109).—I suggest 
that when Linnzeus says ‘“‘ we pass over the 
dwarf birch, which is well known in the 
north of Europe, sicco pede,” he means “‘ cur- 
sorily, and without wading through what is 
already familiar.”” The Latin recalls Virgil’s 
account of Camilla at the end of the seventh 
Aeneid, and Ovid’s line, ‘ Met.,’ xiv. 50 :— 

summaque decurrit pedibus super aequora siccis. 


B. B. 


Sicco pede transire or praeterire is a well- 
known piece of modern Latin for which, 
it seems, no classi¢al authority can be pro- 
duced. The phrase is certainly not confined 
to Sweden. See J. P. Krebs, ‘ Antibarbarus 
der Lateinischen Sprache,’ 7th ed., revised 
by J. H. Schmalz, Basel, 1907, vol. ii., p. 295, 
where it is suggested that the modern Latin 
levi pede aliquid transire and sicco pede 
aliquid transire may have been formed on 
the analogy of ‘‘ obiurgare aliquem molli 
brachio,” Cic., ‘ Ep. ad Att.,’ ii. 1, 6, ‘‘ con- 
sules, qui illud levi brachio egissent,” 
ib., iv. 17, 3, and “levi manu quaerimus,” 
Seneca, ‘ Quaest. nat.’ vii. 32, 4. May not 
the figurative use of ‘‘ sicco pede transire ”’ 


read of the passage of the Red Sea, “Ut .. . 

pede sicco fundum maris perambulando 

transirent.” EpwarRD BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


‘Miss CRoKER’ By Sir Tuomas Law- 
RENCE (12 S. ix. 90).—This portrait, which 
is in Lawrence's best style, was first exhibited 
in 1827. The subject of it, Rosamund 
| Hester Elizabeth Croker, was then 17. She 
| was the adopted daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
John William Croker and his wife, who was 
her aunt. Her father was William Pennell, 
Consul-General in Brazil. Her portrait made 
'a great furore at the time of its exhibition. 
‘In 1832 Miss Croker married Sir George 
| Barrow, Bart. She was living at Molesey 
'in 1906. I cannot recall the exact date of 
her death. The Lawrence portrait is, I 
believe, in the Pierpont Morgan collection. 

W. CouRTHOPE FoRMAN. 


Mr. T. C. RussELt Parsons could pro- 
bably obtain full information about Miss 
Croker from Madame Aidan, a nun at the 
Convent of the Assumption, St. Lawrence- 
on-Sea, Thanet, who is, { believe, a grand- 
daughter. H. A. PIEHLER. 


.GLEANING BY THE Poor (12 8S. ix. 70, 
112, 136).—What put an end to gleaning on 
large farms was not so much the decreased 
‘price of bread as the introduction of the 
_horse-rake, which cleared the ground much 
more thoroughly than the old “‘ bonny rake ”’ 
(worked by hand) and left nothing worth 
gleaning. The loss of their old privilege was, 
as I well remember, much resented by the 
poor. In the Isle of Axholme, where small 
holdings abound and the hand-rake is largely 
used, gleaning still persists, or did so a very 
few years since. Cc. Cu B. 


The admirable account of gleaning given 
on pp. 112 to 115 leaves few gaps to fill. 
The causes which have led to the decline in 
gleaning seem to be mechanical and 
economic rather than anything in the way 
of legal obstruction. The horse-rake re- 
duced the possible spoil of the most active 
gleaner to slender dimensions; and the 


value of the grain salved makes a low appeal 
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to a generation more interested in the reward 
of labour then in its performance. At 
present a few thrifty women try to secure 
a few bags of grain for their fowls, but i: is 
a common, custom for the farmer to turn o7it 
his own fowls on the stubbles with a hen- 
house on wheels set down in the field; 
these birds pick up the “shelled” corn, 
which in a hot season like the present is 
considerable. 

It would seem as though the farmer was 
formerly expected to be liberal towards the 
gleaners; thus we have Thomson 
(‘ Autumn ’) saying :— 

The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 

Be not too narrow, husbandmen ! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, O grateful think ! 
How good the God of Harvest is to you, 

Who pours abundance o’er your flowing fields. 

While Bloomfield (‘Farmer's Boy— 
Summer ’), actually says :— 

No rake takes here what Heaven to all bestows ; 
Children of want, for you the bounty flows ! 

And every cottage from the plenteous store 
Receives a burden nightly at its door. 

Finally, Clare tells us (“Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar—August’) that the gleaner was 
actually at work before the stubbles were 
clear :— 

The reapers leave their rest before the sun, 

And gleaners follow in the toils begun 

To pick the litter’s ear the reaper leaves, 

And glean in open fields among the sheaves. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


Mitton AND ELzeEVIER (128. ix. 28, 116),.— 
I am grateful to ProFessor BENSLyY for giving | 
me all this information concerning Milton’s | 
letters. It incidentally shows up my ignor- 
ance, but then I had warned my readers | 
that I practically knew nothing about | 
but his works. 

I came accidentally across that letter, | 
unaware of the fact that it had already been | 
published. It may interest PRoFESSOR | 
Bensty, if he is not aware of it already, to) 
learn that Elzevier had been introduced to 
Williamson by Temple, who writes to him 
on Feb. 20, 1635 :— 

He is the son of that Elzevir of Leyden whose 
print hath run through ye world with so much 
approbation. Himselfe is both a printer and 
seller of books at Amsterdam and in very good 
credit there. 

Probably Elzevier had become wary of 
what he should print or not concerning Eng- 
lish affairs: Temple had put him on his 
guard. For in another sentence in this, 


letter to Williamson he asserts that he has | 
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taken some pains in suppressing scandalous 
pamphlets ‘* wherein ye honour of ye Royall 
Family was something interested.” 

This letter of Temple’s may suggest the 
reason why Elzevier declined to have any- 
thing to do with the publishing of Milton's 
letters. 

Temple's letter is to be found in P.R.O., 
8.P.F., Holland, 198. 

W. DEL Court. 


47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


THE ‘Incotpspy LEGENDS’ (12 S. viii. 
473; ix. 97).—For ** Mr. Munro,”’ see letters 
in The Observer, July, 24, 1921. For, Mr. 
John Grosvenor of Oxford, surgeon : Thomas 
Gataker, Puritan divine: John Pye Smith, 
divine: Brigadier Sir George De Lacy 
Evans: Edw. Cocker: and very many 
others mentioned in the Legends, see the 
‘D.N.B.’ Hayden’s dictionaries and Bayle’s 
explain many other references. Interesting 
details are scattered through ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
accounts of events referred to by * Ingoldsby ’ 
are not uncommon in the daily Press, e.g., 
Twining’s, Telegraph. Feb. 22, 1910; St. 
Mary Ronecevall, British Medical Journal, 
July, 1914, &c. 

For many years I have been annotating 
the Legends at my leisure, and I know the 
Ingoldsby country, especially Thanet, and 
find the work of annotation endless. One 
is astonished not only at the wit and humour, 
but at the extraordinary knowledge and 
fund of information, archeological, sacred, 
profane and mundane. An “ Ingoldsby 
Coterie ’’ would find interesting and inform- 
ing occupation in the co-operative compile- 


tion of a companion to the Legends, 


W BRaADBROOK, 


A. Bryant (12 §. ix. 111).—He published 
his maps from his private residence, 27, 
Great Ormond Street, London. Nothing is 
known of him (vide Mr. T. Chalb, * Maps of 
Somerset ’) except what can be gathered 
from his publications. He was a rival of 
the Greenwoods and published the following 
maps of the counties of England :—Bedford, 
1826; Bucks, 1825; Chester, 1831 ; Glouces- 
ter, 1824; Hereford, 1835; Hertford, 1822; 
Lincoln, 1828; Norfolk, 1826; Northamp- 
ton, 1827; Oxford, 1824; Suffolk, 1826; 
Surrey, 1823; Yorkshire (East Riding), 
1829. Apparently Greenwood and Bryant 
were surveying some of the counties at the 
same time. Prescott Row. 

The Homeland Association, Ltd., 

37, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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Tart KNAVE OF (12 S. vi. 111).— 
Many packs examined by me are as de- 
scribed, 7.e., the Knave of Clubs and all 
court cards in spades face opposite to the 
suits. If, however, “ye correspondent will 
try a Cincinnati pack from Gibson, in Lead- 


_enhall Street, he will find all mixed up. 


No order in them as above. J. Key. 


CREAM-COLOURED Horsss (12 S$. viii. 338, 
396).—According to The Daily Chronicle of 
July 22, the stock of creams will not be 
allowed to die out, and for the future they 
will be employed as cavalry drum horses, 
It also mentions that of the team of six, two 
are already acting in that capacity, one being 
attached to the 2nd Life Guards and the 
other to the 9th Lancers; one had to be 
destroyed, and the three others will be 
drafted to different regiments as soon as 
possible. A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Arundel. 


TITLE OF BOOK WANTED (12S. ix. 111.).— 
The book referred to is evidently ‘ The Merry 
Order of St. Bridget,’ by Margaret Anson. 
York: Printed for the Author’s Friends. 
mpcccLvil. Reprinted 1891. 

Iam_ not surprised it is not catalogued 
at the B.M., but I am that it was considered 
worth reprinting. But ‘the edition is 
stated to be limited to 250. A. R. A. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING (12 S. viii. 432; ix. 
38).—‘ Effect of Tobacco on Men’ (W. J. 
Gies and others in The New York Medical 
Journal, June 1, 1921, 809-811) is the latest 
article noticed, and it seems to conclude 
that moderate smoking is not harmful to 
most adults, and is helpful to some, and 
that the least harmful method of smoking 
tobacco is in cigarettes. The 
here, however, is so worded that the answers 
are likely to be misleading, since ‘‘ inhaling ” 
is expressly excluded. No smoker myself, 
I have no doubt that inhaling smoke from 
cigarettes is injurious, not because it is 
from tobacco, but because it is from com- 
bustion with an insufficient supply of oxygen. 
Cigar smoke is too acrid to take way down 
into the lungs, but cigarette smoke can thus 
be inhaled ; it, in the depths of the lungs, 
comes into actual with the 
minutely divided blood, with result to be 
paralled in a test-tube by shaking therein 
blood in contact with carbonic monoxide ; 
thereupon the chemical constitution of the 
blood is said to be visibly changed, what- 


ever the source of the poisonous gas. This 


question | 


experiment I have not tried and this ex- 
planation I have never seen in print, but 
I believe them both to be true. 
RocKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. ix. 112).— 

3. The correct form of MR. FREE’s third quo- 
tation is :— 

‘“* Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me downstairs ? ” 
The source was given among the ‘ Notices to 
Correspondents,’ at 9 S. iii. 460 :— 

“These lines occur in ‘The Pannel,’ I. i., 
taken by J. P. Kemble from Bickerstaffe’s ‘ Tis 
Well it’s no Worse,’ and produced at Drury 
Lane, Nov. 28, 1788. They are also found in 
Debrett’s ‘ Asylum for Fugitive Pieces,’ vol. i., 
ps 15.” 

A second editorial note, at 10 S. vii. 460, 
refers to ‘ The Panel ’ and to Mr. Gurney Benham’s 
‘ Cassell’s Book of Quotations.’ 

7. ‘The law is a ass—a idiot” were Mr. 
Bumble’s words on a_ well-known occasion 
(‘ Oliver Twist,’ chap. 51). 

8. ‘‘Bobus Higgins, Sausage-maker on the 
great scale,” makes his first appearance, I think, 
in Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present,’ Bk. i., chap. 5, 
‘ Aristocracy of Talent.’ In the last chapter 
of Bk. iv. he is ‘ Bobus of Houndsditch.’ We 
have him again in No. vii. of ‘ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets’: ‘‘‘ Bobus of Houndsditch’... 
Sausage-maker on the great scale.” 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


4. “Windows richly  dight.’—Milton, ‘Il 
Penseroso.’ 
10. “‘ Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule?” &e. 
—Tennyson. ‘ The Golden Year.’ 
11. * To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, 
ronne ” [sic].—Spenser, ‘Mother Hubbard’s 


to 
Tale’ i. 895. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Rotes on Books. 


Calendar of State Papers. Foreign Series. Eliza- 
beth. Vol. xx. September 1585-May 1586. 
Edited by Sophie Crawford Lomas. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, £1 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE winter to which the Papers in this volume 

belong lowered heavy with that menace which 

broke a year or two later in the attack on England 

by the Spanish Armada. In August, 1585, 

Elizabeth had decided to support the Netherlands 

against Philip. Accordingly she now sent out to, 

them English companies to garrison the towns, 
with Leicester as governor of the expedition and 

Philip Sidney and Thomas Cecil to be governors 

respectively of Flushing and the Brill. To the 

general reader the best-known event in this 
enterprise is the death of Sidney at the Battle of 

Zutphen—which lies, however, a little beyond 

our period. 

The policy of Elizabeth, as usual, hampered 
her servants by its tortuousness, its unexpected 
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checks and refusals, and the obstacles it presented 
to continuous and _ straightforward action. 
Between Elizabeth on the one hand and Parma 
on the other we have Walsingham and Burleigh, 
Davison and Heneage, Leicester himself, and 
Norreys, commander of the British forces in the 
Netherlands, coping with a situation difficult 
enough apart from caprices in policy. The 
history of these particular months, as detailed in 
these letters, has little that is of outstanding 
importance in it ; on the other hand, it is full of 
the miseries of starving garrisons and the un- 
easiness of a population under the occupation 
and movements of soldiery. There is also here 
material which will enable the student to 
straighten out the tangled question of the secret 
negotiations between Elizabeth and Parma. 

Mrs. Lomas provides a carefully-worked-out 
Preface in which the main threads of all the 
complicated intrigues are satisfactorily traced 
out and combined. The relations between 
England and France are scarcely less interesting 
than those between England and the Netherlands 
or Spain. The French Court is in the thick of 
the struggle with the King of Navarre, and 
anxious to prevent Elizabeth’s grant of money 
for German reiters to come to his assistance. 
Stafford is Elizabeth’s Ambassador at Paris and 
Chasteauneuf the French Ambassador in England. 
Among the matters with which Stafford has to 
concern himself is the affair of the Giffords. 

Pleasant detail of matters other than war and 
politics may be found in the newsletters (of which 
this volume includes three or four) and in a fair 
proportion of the rest of the correspondence. 
Thus Lord Willoughby, writing from Copenhagen, 
tells about Tycho Brahé, his observatory and his 
discovery of a comet. 

The text, we learn, was ready for publication 
six years ago. We congratulate Mrs. Lomas on 
at last seeing before her the completed result of 
her labours. 

We are asked to state that copies are to be 
obtained at Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Original Sources of English History. By L. F. 
Salzmann. (Heffer, Cambridge.) 
Tuts modest little volume is intended for the very 
beginner in historical study, and therefore takes 
in the most elementary facts and principles con- 
cerning ‘‘ sources”’ and their use. Freshness, 
clearness, aptness in illustration, some care as 
to proportion, and good judgment as to inevitable 
omissions are the principal qualities—besides the 
requisite knowledge—on which the success of 
such a book as this will depend. They are 
present here, and make these pages excellent 
reading even for one to whom the matters dealt 
with are familiar. Much more should they prove 
so to readers who are as yet unacquainted with 
the subject. The importance of history cannot, 
we believe, be overrated ; and if it is found dull 
by many minds in comparison with science or 
poetry, the reason most often lies, as Mr. Salzmann 
suggests, in the dependence on wearisome and not 
seldom inaccurate text-books—in the lack, that 
is, of some such general, living conception of 
the nature of history and the method of its 
growth as his book supplies. The chapter on 
Records illustrates especially well what we mean. 
There is a chapter headed ‘ Episodics’ and we 


confess to a dubious feeling about that word, which 
our author tells us is of his own invention. It 
is intended to denote poems—such as ‘ The 
Vision of Piers Plowman’ or the ballad of ‘ Chevy 
Chase ’—which deal with isolated incidents or 
special aspects of life. Perhaps some reader 
of our columns could suggest a better. 


THE Editor of The Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, for July is much to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent number. He himself 
contributes an article on Dante—dealing chiefly 
with the history of the poet’s works and influence. 
Dr. Tout has an illuminating paper on the place 
in history of St. Thomas of Canterbury; Dr. 
Vaughan has a subject of very great interest in 
Giamba Hista Vico; Dr. Rendel Harris imparts 
what, if it stands criticism, will prove an important 
discovery — that of a considerable fragment of 
the work of Marcion; and Dr. Powicke gives us 
the first instalment of a study of Ailred of Rievaulx, 
the occasion for which was the acquisition by 
the John Rylands Library of a manuscript of 
Walter Daniel’s ‘Centum Sententiae.’ Mr. 
Buckle discusses, in the light of the Rylands 
Coptic MS., the history of the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste. There is a note by Mrs. Rose-Troup 
on Henry de Cicestria’s Missal, and those of our 
readers who were interested in Mr. George Horner’s 
query at 12S. viii. 168, on the whereabouts of 
a Syriac MS. (a Harmony of the Life and Passion 
of our Lord), once in the possession of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, may be glad to know of the short note 
on the subject—also from the pen of Dr. Rendel 
Harris—which concludes this number. 


WE have received: the Ninth Report of the 
Society of Genealogists. The manuscript acces- 
sions to the library are numerous and interesting, 
especially in regard to Kent and Warwickshire 
topics. It is clear from the Report that the 
activity of the Society has_ sustained itself 
throughout the past year, and we note an en- 
couraging increase in the number of members. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’?—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


When answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 
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of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History | 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple « or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather : we 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 25.17 0. 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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